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Philadelphia  Silversmithing 


THE  Museum  has  been  enriched  by  the  recent  loan  of  three  pieces 
of  distinguished  18th  century  plate :  a  tankard,  a  can,  and  a  tea- 
pot, lent  by  Isaac  Starr,  Esq.  These  examples  of  the  craft  with 
the  white  metal  were  inherited  by  Mr.  Starr  from  their  original 
owners  for  whom  they  were  executed.  Their  ease  and  grace  of  line, 
simple  decoration,  nice  balance  of  proportions,  speak  of  a  time  with 
leisure  for  true  taste  and  feeling  in  the  artisan's  work. 

Of  greatest  interest  is  the  tankard.  Remarkable  as  the  only 
large  piece  so  far  brought  to  notice  from  the  shop  of  Francis  Richard- 
son, first  of  the  native-born  to  ply  the  craft  in  Philadelphia.  But  I 
must  make  haste  to  add  that  while  Richardson  was  a  Philadelphian 
from  his  tenderest  years  he  was  born  in  New  York  in  1681.  He  is 
the  progenitor  of  the  family  whose  works  overlap  the  entire  18th 
century,  William  Penn  in  his  account  book  makes  entry:  "Paid 
Francis  Richardson  for  a  pair  of  shoe  buckles  for  Letitia."  In  the 
collection  of  the  Historical  Society  is  preserved  what  is  probably  a 
similar  pair  executed  for  Elizabeth  Pascal  and  worn  by  her  at  her 
wedding  in  1721.  These  were  given  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania through  the  generosity  of  her  descendant,  Miss  Lydia  Morris. 
The  Museum's  collection  rejoices  in  a  delightful  little  patch  box  orna- 
mented by  a  Tudor  rose  chased  in  low  relief  on  the  top.  When  this 
patch  box  was  acquired  by  the  Museum  in  1922  an  article  in  our 
Bulletin  suggested  that  probably  Francis  Richardson  made  only 
small  articles,  the  tankard  being  the  first  large  piece  ever  seen.  It 
was  made  for  William  Branson  and  bears  in  block  letters  on  the  han- 
dle the  initials  "W.  B.  M."  He  married  Elizabeth  Flower.  Francis 
Richardson  died  in  1729,  so  aside  from  the  style  of  the  tankard  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  must  have  been  executed  in  the  first  years  of 
the  18th  century.  The  tankard  is  of  this  period.  It  has  a  moulded 
base,  mid  band  and  a  stepped  dome  cover  with  scroll  thumb-piece. 
The  scrolled  handle  terminated  in  a  shape  similar  to  the  leopard's 
head  of  the  London  goldsmiths.  The  mark,  "F.  R.,"  in  crude  block 
letters  in  a  heart  shape  is  stamped  three  times  by  the  rim  to  the  right 
of  the  handle.  The  can  is  of  size  and  shape  commonly  found  in  Phila- 
delphia from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century  and  bears 
the  arms  of  Lynford  Lardner,  who  came  to  this  country  from  Eng- 
land in  1740.  In  1749,  he  married  Elizabeth  Branson,  granddaughter 
of  William  Branson,  owner  of  the  tankard.  He  figured  actively  in 
public  and  commercial  ventures  of  the  period,  being  a  Provincial 
Counsellor,  the  Receiver  General  and  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  Province.  In  the  Philadelphia  Gazette  for  April  10,  1760,  we  find 
this  advertisement :  "Any  person  that  understands  the  Business  of  a 
Founder,  for  melting  Iron,  and  can  be  well  recommended,  is  desired 
to  apply  at  Reading  Furnace,  in  Chester  County,  or  to  Lyn-Ford  Lard- 
ner, or  Samuel  Flower  in  Philadelphia,  where  they  may  meet  with 


good  encouragement."  Socially,  he  takes  prominence  as  a  manager 
of  the  first  dancing  assembly  held  in  the  winter  of  1748-49,  which 
still  exists  and  was  inaugurated  so  that  the  married  men  and  their 
wives  would  have  the  pleasure  of  indulging  in  the  stately  minuet.  In 
the  first  year  the  subscription  was  forty  shillings,  and  this  paid  for  a 
dance  every  Thursday  from  January  to  May,  which  was  to  begin 
"precisely  at  six  in  the  evening  and  not  by  any  means  to  exceed  twelve 
the  same  night." 

The  can  marked  "TS"  in  a  rectangle  twice  on  the  bottom  with  a 
sprig  between  must  be  of  a  period  close  to  that  of  the  Independence 
Hall  inkstand  as  the  punch  "PS"  in  a  rectangle  is  the  same  punch 
used  on  the  face  of  the  inkstand.  Philip  Syng,  born  in  Ireland,  com- 
ing to  this  country  as  a  lad,  obtained  a  position  of  greatest  prominence 
in  the  Provinces.  He  was  a  member  of  Franklin's  Junto  and  made 
the  apparatus  on  which  Franklin  made  his  first  electrical  experiments. 
As  a  silversmith  he  at  once  jumps  into  first  rank,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  excellence  of  his  smithing,  his  beauty  of  line  and  correct  pro- 
portion, but  as  the  maker  of  the  inkstand  from  which  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  signed.  He  assumes  a  rivalry  with  the  well- 
advertised  achievements  of  the  Boston  smith. 

The  teapot  is  of  oval  fluted  Adam  shape,  decorated  with  bright 
cutting  and  embellished  with  the  monogram  "IMS"  contained  in  a 
bright  cut  oval  surmounted  by  a  rudimentary  bow-knot  with  two  ears 
of  wheat  below  it.  The  initials  are  those  of  Margaret  Tatnall,  a  Wil- 
mington Quakeress,  and  Isaac  Starr  who  were  married  in  Wilming- 
ton in  1793.  We  have  seen  some  bright  cut  spoons  in  Baltimore 
bearing  the  same  maker's  mark,  and  this  pedigreed  piece  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  in  the  lack  of  any  record  that  the  maker,  T.  Byrnes, 
must  have  been  a  Wilmington  smith.  The  pot  is  stamped  on  the  bot- 
tom, both  inside  and  out,  with  the  name  T.  Byrnes,  capitals  in  a 
rectangle.  The  lid  is  surmounted  with  a  pineapple  finial.  The  handle 
is  of  wood  and  has  the  usual  straight  spout.  All  three  of  these  pieces 
have  a  direct  interest  for  the  collector  of  American  silver.  Anything 
made  by  Philip  Syng  is  worth  all  our  closest  attention.  Such  graceful 
pleasant  pieces  as  the  teapot  always  attract  the  discriminating;  and 
the  early  American  tankard  needs  no  praise  from  their  later-day 
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Autumn  Exhibit — The  Crofts  Collection 

The  exhibition  of  Chinese  pottery  collected  by  Dr.  George  Crofts 
and  given  to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ludington  will  open  with 
a  private  view  on  October  15.  It  is  the  largest  and  finest  group  of 
its  kind  ever  assembled  in  the  United  States.  An  appreciation  and 
general  survey  of  the  Collection  by  Mr.  Langdon  Warner,  Adviser  in 
Oriental  Art,  will  be  published  in  the  November  Bulletin. 


Persian  Textiles — IV 

Scarfs  and  So-Called  Borders 

WE  have  already  discussed  in  The  Bulletin  the  velvets  and 
the  silk-damasks  with  figure  subjects  which  constitute  two  of 
the  most  important  groups  in  the  large  collection  of  Persian 
textiles  purchased  eighteen  months  ago  by  the  Museum.  A  study  of 
the  collection  suggests  a  third  group,  one  which  for  richness  of  detail 
and  delicacy  of  technique  proves  in  many  ways  the  most  attractive, 
though  lacking,  perhaps,  the  historical  significance  and  the  academic 
importance  of  the  two  already  touched  upon.  In  this  group  are  the 
long  scarfs,  of  which  the  Museum  possesses  two  complete  examples 
and  a  number  of  fragments,  and  the  many  small  borders  richly  deco- 
rated with  running  patterns  of  flowers  and  animals  and  birds.  It  is, 
possibly,  at  first  difficult  to  see  why  these  should  be  included  in  the 
same  class,  except  that,  from  the  technical  viewpoint,  they  can  all  be 
roughly  classified  as  damasks ;  some,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  design 
require,  have  certain  sets  of  weft  threads  in  brocade,  but  basically 
the  entire  group  is  comprised  of  fabrics  in  the  common  damask  weave. 
Yet  the  relation  of  the  scarfs  and  the  borders  is  even  closer,  for,  in 
spite  of  the  obvious  disparity  in  size,  in  reality  these  so-called  borders 
are  merely  small  strips  cut  from  either  the  striped  fields  or  from  the 
ornamented  edges  of  complete  scarfs,  and  in  no  case  is  there  any 
evidence  to  warrant  the  belief  that  they  were  woven  for  the  sole  use 
of  borders  or  edgings. 

The  two  complete  scarfs  are  both  undeniably  handsome;  the 
largest  being  17  ft.  9  in.  long,  which  suggests  a  noble  if  not  a  royal 
use ;  their  wealth  of  minute  detail  and  comeliness  of  coloring  and  yet 
withal  their  due  regard  for  the  canons  of  true  design,  render  them 
totally  satisfying.  In  pattern  the  two  are  closely  similar;  indeed  all 
these  Persian  scarfs  are  fundamentally  much  alike:  each  end  with 
a  bordered  panel  containing  vases  of  symmetrical  floral  sprays — cus- 
tomarily carnations ;  for  the  rest  a  field  either  of  unornamented  silk, 
as  in  the  smaller  of  the  Museum's  two  specimens,  or  filled  with  cross 
stripes  or  diagonals  or  with  conventional  floral  groups  arranged  in 
horizontal  alternating  rows,  as  in  the  larger.  Scarfs  such  as  these 
were  worn  by  the  nobles  of  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Century 
Persia.  In  many  portrait  miniatures,  particularly  those  of  the  Mogul 
dynasty,  these  scarfs  appear,  sometimes  wound  to  form  the  great, 
round,  top-heavy  turbans,  thrice  as  big  as  the  wearer's  head,  or  again 
as  wide  sashes  confining  the  loose  tunics,  with  the  panelled  ends  tied 
together  and  hanging  free  in  front. 

By  a  somewhat  obscure  connection  of  facts  and  events  we  find 
these  not  infrequently  called  "Polish  scarfs."  Not  only  because  we 
know  of  actual  fabrics  of  closely  similar  design — without  doubt  copied 
from  the  Persian — made  on  Polish  looms  and  signed  by  Polish  crafts- 
men,  but  as   well  because,  back   of  this,  the   first   of  the   Persian 
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Persian  Textiles,  Figs.  A,  B,  and  C 


examples  sifted  into  Europe  through  Poland,  whither  they  had  come 
originally  from  the  Mogul  Empire,  adopted  by  the  Polish  knights  as 
particularly  fitting  to  their  costume. 

The  so-called  borders  come  to  us  largely  as  a  by-product;  they 
occur  commonly  sewn  about  the  edges  of  squares  of  rare  fabric  and 
in  almost  all  cases  are  considered  embellishments  rather  than  of 
intrinsic  worth.  No  one  who  has  had  to  deal  with  Persian  textiles 
is  unfamiliar  with  these  made-up  squares.  Varying  in  size  from  one 
to  several  feet  on  a  side,  their  use  was  apparently  to  accompany,  either 
as  a  cover  or  as  an  under-napkin,  some  gift  of  rare  fruit  or  a  costly 
object.  Minutely  sewn  with  a  plain  silk  or  bright  calico  backing, 
edged  with  these  ornamental  strips  cut  from  larger  scarfs,  often  with 
cornerpieces  of  different  pattern,  and  the  meeting  lines  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  concealed  by  narrow  strips  of  colored  silk  or  cotton, 
these  squares  are  the  form  in  which  many  small  pieces  of  the  rarer 
Persian  stuffs  are  found,  and,  with  the  necessity  of  ripping  them  apart 
for  proper  Museum  exhibition,  they  yield  a  rich  harvest  of  these 
border  pieces. 

As  we  have  said,  the  borders  are  separate  stripes  of  larger  scarfs 
cut  along  the  dividing  lines,  and  it  is  a  simple  matter,  by  noting  the 
direction  of  the  threads  to  tell  whether  they  were  originally  diagonal 
or  horizontal  stripes,  and  even  in  some  cases,  where  parts  of  the  pat- 
tern are  brocaded,  to  detect  those  that  were  vertical,  for  the  brocade 
thread  is  always  in  the  weft,  and  hence  must  run  parallel  to  the 
selvedge.  The  patterns  are  all  continuous,  all,  from  the  most  simple 
to  the  complex,  ingeniously  contrived  and  without  exception  attract- 
ive. The  commonest  flower  is  the  pink  or  carnation,  so  often  found  in 
Persian  ornament  of  all  sorts ;  iris,  hyacinth,  rose,  and  what  we  ven- 
ture to  term  an  anemone  also  occur,  all  wrought  in  various  bright 
colors  with  connecting  leafy  stems  and  branches  curving  in  and  out 
in  a  conventional  manner.  But  the  designers  did  not  confine  them- 
selves to  the  use  of  flowers ;  birds  are  perched  among  the  leaves  in  not 
a  few  of  the  borders,  such  as  the  cocks  shown  in  Fig.  A  (of  this 
pattern  we  have  at  least  four  variations),  and  the  neat  little  parro- 
quets  in  the  vertical  border,  shown  in  Fig.  B,  and  the  rabbits  in 
Fig.  C. 

We  can  date  the  scarfs  and  these  borders  with  a  satisfactory 
degree  of  confidence ;  their  technical  excellence  and  the  attention  paid 
to  minute  details  in  the  design  make  it  improbable  that  they  were 
made  before  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  saw  the  decline  in 
Persia  of  skillful  loom  work.  The  earliest,  we  believe,  are  those  in 
which  the  ground  is  woven  either  in  white  or  some  light-colored  mono- 
tone, the  latest  those  in  which  the  ground  is  gold  or  silver ;  for  the  use 
of  gold  and  silver  threads  (or  rather  silk  threads  wound  spirally  with 
wire)  presented  difficulties  in  weaving  that  the  earlier  craftsmen  did 
not  care  to  assume.    It  may  of  course  be  held — and  rightly,  too — that 
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a  century  and  a  half  is  far  from  a  close  approximation  of  date.  Yet 
in  the  study  of  textiles  we  can  hope  for  little  better  definition  of  time ; 
for  styles  in  the  designing  of  fabrics  largely  lack  the  sudden  shifts 
that  characterize  the  other  arts,  and  gradual  changes  and  stylistic 
drifts  from  one  country  to  another  render  sharp  distinctions 
impossible. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  point  out  the  value  of  these  border  designs 
to  our  textile  craftsmen.  In  themselves  they  are  attractive  and  repro- 
duced on  our  present-day  looms  they  would  find  a  ready  appreciation. 
But  mere  reproduction  is  only  a  small  part  of  their  true  study  value. 
Slavish  copying  is  barren.  Their  actual  worth  is  rather  to  be  found 
in  the  hands  of  the  worker  who  culls  from  them  motifs — maybe  only 
a  turn  of  the  stem  in  this,  the  coloring  of  a  flower's  petal  in  that — 
bringing  them  together  and  adapting  them  with  his  own  ingenuity 
and  ideals  to  create  a  design  with  the  best  of  the  past  and  the  best  of 
his  own  inspiration. 

H.  H.   F.  J. 


Maiolica  Plates  of  Hispano- Mexican  Period 

THE  existence  of  stanniferous  faience  in  Mexico  was  first  brought 
to  public  attention  in  The  Bulletin  of  July,  1906,  by  Dr.  Edwin 
Atlee  Barber.  It  was  known  that  for  years  pieces  resembling 
the  Talavera  ware  of  Spain  had  been  found  in  Mexico,  but  it  was 
thought  that  they  were  imported.  No  one  had  ever  made  an  exhaust- 
ive research  into  the  subject,  though  in  1803  seven  hundred  cases  of 
this  pottery  were  shipped  from  Puebla  to  America.  It  was  Dr.  Barber 
who  found  out  that  shortly  after  the  Spanish  conquest  of  Mexico  in 
1520  the  manufacture  of  maiolica  became  a  leading  industry  in 
Puebla,  which,  at  that  time,  was  the  home  of  the  silk  and  playing- 
card  factories. 

The  plates  we  illustrate,  which  are  lent  to  the  Museum  by  Mrs. 
Hiram  Hixon,  though  probably  made  as  late  as  1820,  were  designed 
and  baked  by  Mexican  maiolists.  The  smallest  one  is  twenty-six  cen- 
timeters in  diameter,  the  background  is  a  dull  steel  blue,  the  decora- 
tion is  yellow  fruit  with  green  leaves  and  small  dark  blue  buds.  At 
first  glance  the  plate  with  a  picture  of  a  bull  standing  in  a  green 
pasture  with  leafy  trees  waving  in  the  distance  looks  quite  English ; 
and  it  would  not  seem  out  of  place  on  a  wall  with  the  traditional  hunt- 
ing scene.  The  bull  may  have  been  drawn  by  an  English  designer, 
but  the  border,  which  is  rather  garish,  consisting  of  a  pattern  in  pale 
blue,  yellow,  dark  brown  and  white,  shows  the  Pueblian  influence 
which  began  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  has  now  vulgarized  the 
art.  The  biggest  platter,  and  by  far  the  most  pleasing  to  the  eye,  is 
covered  with  a  harmonious  assemblage  of  what  appear  to  be  pale 
salmon-colored  tiger  lilies ;  the  larger  ones  are  speckled  in  black,  which 
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is  most  characteristic  of  the  better  maiolica  ware.    The  border  is  small 
polychrome  flowers,  the  background  a  soft  cream  color. 

In  the  course  of  its  eventful  history  the  maiolica  of  Mexico  went 
through  four  noticeable  styles,  though  as  a  whole  the  industry  has 
changed  very  little  in  hundreds  of  years. 

The  manufacture  of  pottery  was  considered  of  such  importance 
that,  in  the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  a  Potters'  Guild  was 
formed  with  strict  rules,  so  that  the  high  standard  of  the  native  ware 
might  continue  to  rival  the  best  European  maiolica.  Mendieta,  writ- 
ing in  1580-1596,  says  about  the  Mexicans,  "After  they  became  Chris- 
tians, and  saw  our  images  from  Flanders  and  Italy,  there  is  no  altar 
or  image,  however  beautiful  it  may  be,  that  they  will  not  produce  and 
imitate.  There  were  artisans  in  pottery  and  clay  vessels  for  eating 
and  drinking  purposes,  and  they  were  well  made  and  colored,  although 
the  workman  did  not  know  how  to  glaze  them.  But  they  soon  learned 
from  the  first  craftsman  who  came  over  from  Spain  in  spite  of  all  he 
could  do  to  guard  and  hide  his  secret  from  them."  So  the  art  of 
glazing  earthenware  with  tin  in  combination  with  oxide  of  lead,  which 
originated  in  Babylon  or  Assyria,  and  spread  over  Europe,  was 
carried  to  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards.  And  now  hundreds  of  years 
later  we  have  these  three  plates  which,  though  made  in  another  con- 
tinent by  another  race  are  still  products  of  one  of  the  oldest  Asiatic 
arts. 

F.  K.  W. 


Two  American  Portraits 

THE  Museum's  small  collection  of  early  American  portraits  is 
growing.  Not  along  ago  it  was  our  pleasure  to  review  it  {Penn- 
sylvania Museum  Bulletin,  April,  1923).  At  that  time  we  did 
not  know  that  some  important  examples  would  soon  be  added.  Mr. 
Horace  H.  F.  Jayne,  upon  leaving  for  his  explorations  in  Asia  with 
Mr.  Warner,  placed  in  our  care  as  indefinite  loans,  two  highly  inter- 
esting canvases :  one  by  John  Singleton  Copley,  and  the  other  by  Gil- 
bert Stuart. 

We  are  extremely  happy  about  the  first :  it  is  difficult  to  find  por- 
traits by  Copley  around  Philadelphia,  or  anywhere  for  that  matter. 
This  Boston  painter  was  born  July  3,  1737.  His  father  died  shortly 
after,  but  fortunately  for  the  boy,  he  found  in  a  stepfather,  Peter  Pel- 
ham,  one  of  our  earliest  mezzotint  and  copperplate  engravers,  just 
the  man  who  could  guide  his  artistic  tastes.  There  was  little  to  inspire 
an  ambitious  artist  in  those  days.  The  art  of  the  past,  save  through 
a  few  copies,  prints  or  engravings,  was  closed  to  him.  His  standards 
were  perforce  provincial.  Portraiture  was  the  only  field  in  which  he 
could  work,  and  in  this,  all  that  was  demanded  was  a  fair  likeness. 
Small  wonder  is  it  that  Copley's  early  work  was  hard,  metallic  as  the 
copperplate  of  Peter  Pelham,  tight  and  cold.    Yet  Copley  could  draw, 
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and  his  New  England  seriousness  made  him  thorough.  From  the 
first,  his  portraits  showed  a  penetration  of  character  which  saved 
them  from  mediocrity. 

In  1769,  Copley  married  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Boston  mer- 
chant, so  that  in  1774,  after  his  success  in  exhibiting  "Boy  with  a 
Squirrel"  in  the  Royal  Academy,  he  was  able  to  carry  out  a  long- 
cherished  ambition  to  study  under  his  famous  compatriot  in  London, 
Benjamin  West.  From  this  time  on  Copley's  art  advanced,  developing 
in  freedom  until  it  lost  its  early  lineal  character,  its  coldness  and  hard- 
ness, and  approached  more  nearly  the  warmth  and  plasticity  of  Rae- 
burn  or  Reynolds, 

The  portrait  that  is  lent  to  us  by  Mr.  Jayne  is  of  his  American 
period,  and  is  particularly  interesting,  in  that  it  is  unfinished ;  in  fact, 
merely  a  study,  apparently  for  the  painting  owned  by  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art,  published  and  described  in  the  Bulletin  of  that 
Museum,  March,  1923.  The  costume  is  still  unpainted,  portions  of 
the  canvas  being  bare.  In  the  face  and  arms  the  under-painting 
shows  as  an  unpleasant  green  grey.  This  method,  here  shown,  of 
painting  in  the  shadows  first  with  a  greenish  tone  reminds  one  of  the 
Byzantine  manner,  and  this,  of  course,  accounts  for  the  coldness  so 
often  apparent  in  Copley's  American  work. 

The  subject,  too,  is  interesting.  Nathaniel  Hurd  was  an  eminent 
engraver  and  silversmith  of  Boston,  of  a  distinguished  family.  He 
was  born  in  1729  and  died  in  1777.  His  father  was  Jacob  Hurd 
(1702-1758)  also  a  silversmith,  and  there  were  numerous  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  who  followed  the  craft.  Copley  must  have  painted 
him  about  1765  to  1770,  for  Hurd  is  represented  as  a  man  about 
thirty-five  to  forty  years  old.  His  is  an  expressive  face,  keen,  alert, 
with  eyes  that  could  sparkle,  a  mouth  that  could  expand  into  a  humor- 
ous smile,  a  chin  that  was  always  determined.  There  is  a  trace  of 
the  Irish  about  it.  Copley  has  painted  Hurd  in  his  character  of  a  sil- 
versmith— or  engraver — neck  and  arms  bare,  the  craftsman  in  work- 
ing clothes.  A  green  cap  is  placed  negligently  upon  his  bald  or 
closely  cropped  head. 

The  Cleveland  portrait,  finished,  shows  him  in  a  morning  wrap- 
per, but  posed  in  very  nearly  the  same  way,  with  the  same  cap  set  in 
the  same  way  on  his  head,  but  here  the  painter  has  rounded  out  the 
features,  softened  the  lips  and  given  them,  as  well  as  the  chin,  a 
sensuous  appearance.  We  do  not  know  the  coloring ;  it  may  be  more 
pleasant,  but  the  countenance  is  less  agreeable.  Mr.  Laurence  Park 
writes  that  the  face  has  a  negroid  appearance ;  there  is  none  of  that 
in  the  study.  Both  pictures  are  of  approximately  the  same  size,  ours 
being  24  x  28  inches. 

The  other  portrait,  lent  by  Mr.  Jayne,  is,  as  noted  above,  by  Gil- 
bert Stuart.*     In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Bulletin  we  have  alreadv 


1.*     Size:    24x28.     Signed  on  the  back,  listed  in  Mason's  L/f'e  «Hrf  TFor/cs  of 
Gilbert  Stuart,  p.  169,  incorrectly  entitled  Portrait  of  John  Browne  Davy. 
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touched  upon  the  Hfe  and  character  of  Stuart,  so  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  repeat  it.  The  portrait  is  inscribed  on  the  back  as  of  John 
Broom  Davy,  Esq.  We  do  not  know  who  this  gentleman  was.  He  is 
dressed  in  a  blue  coat  with  gold  on  the  collar,  and  lace  at  the  throat. 
He  would  appear,  from  the  costume,  to  be  an  English  officer,  but  noth- 
ing in  the  character  of  the  face  supports  this.  It  is  that  of  a  young 
man,  highly  refined,  with  sensitive  features,  dreamy  and  very  beauti- 
ful. This  gentle  English  aristocrat  is  a  strong  contrast  to  the  brusque 
craftsman,  Nathaniel  Hurd.  Yet,  with  all  the  refinement,  there  is  no 
softness.  Stuart's  sure  drawing  and  clean  modelling  are  there.  It 
is  a  masterly  portrait,  superior  in  every  way  to  the  one  by  Copley. 

It  was  purchased  at  auction  in  Philadelphia  by  Mr.  Horace  How- 
ard Furness,  the  Shakespearean  scholar,  and  from  him  descended  to 
his  grandson,  Mr.  H.  H.  F.  Jayne.  This  is  all  that  is  known  of  its 
history. 

A.  E.  B. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of 
Industrial  Art 

THE  seventeen-syllabled  name  of  this  Institution  has,  as  com- 
pensation for  its  inordinate  length,  at  least  the  merit  of  stating 
its  purpose.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  statement  is  so  clear 
that  those  who  read  take  its  functions  too  easily  for  granted.  A 
museum  is  a  museum — a  school  of  industrial  art  what  its  name  im- 
plies. There,  for  many,  the  matter  probably  rests,  without  further 
consideration  of  all  that  is  implied. 

An  occasional  re-statement  of  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  institution  may  not,  therefore,  be  taken  amiss. 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  element  we  find  that  there  is  but  one 
reason  for  the  existence  of  such  a  museum  and  school :  the  training 
of  the  taste  of  the  people.  That  the  training  is  active  in  one  branch 
and  passive  in  the  other  merely  emphasizes  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  problem  is  attacked. 

Training  the  taste  of  the  people — developing  their  appreciation 
of  what  is  excellent  in  line,  form  and  color:  here  we  have  a  field  of 
activity  as  important  as  any  that  may  be  named.  For  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  beautiful  things,  whether  they  be  carpets  or  cathedrals, 
Greek  marbles  or  modern  chairs,  men  may  experience  a  contentment 
of  spirit  to  be  achieved  in  few  other  ways. 

"What  rot,"  your  friend  may  exclaim. 

If  so — then  in  him  our  instinctive  love  of  beauty  has  been 
atrophied  and  he  is  in  particular  need  of  what  a  museum  can  do  for 
him — restore  to  him,  if  it  be  not  too  late,  that  glow  of  indefinable 
pleasure  which  comes  from  the  contemplation  of  works  of  art.  Con- 
tentment of  spirit  he  may  achieve  by  other  means — but  that  a  beauti- 
ful object  can  give  him  joy  is  a  truth  which  he  should,  in  some  man- 
ner, be  led  to  learn.  Children,  fortunately,  have  a  real,  if  undiscrimi- 
nating,  love  of  color  and  even  of  line  and  form. 

But,  your  friend  may  argue,  why  talk  of  developing  artistic 
appreciation  if  the  love  of  beauty  be  instinctive? 

The  reply  is  simple.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  man  has,  by 
instinct,  a  love  of  beautiful  things.  Taste,  however,  is  the  element 
which  is  too  often  lacking.  The  savage  shows  his  natural  fondness 
for  beauty,  as  he  understands  it,  when  he  daubs  brilliant  colors  upon 
his  person — just  as  his  fellow  savage,  living  in  our  city,  bedecks  him- 
self with  a  pink  shirt  and  a  purple  tie  when  striving  to  realize  his 
ideal  of  the  beautiful.    The  instinct  is  present:  taste  is  not. 

Taste  can  be  trained.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  spite 
of  the  golden-oak  furniture,  the  oval  clock-dials  and  the  "art-lamps" 
to  be  found  in  the  shops,  the  element  of  beauty  in  objects  now  offered 
for  sale  is  greater  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  The  taste  of  the 
people  is  improving.  The  major  credit  for  this  cannot  be  taken  by 
the  museums  or  the  schools — important  as  has  been  the  part  they 
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play:  it  has  been  due  chiefly  to  the  sneered-at  "art  pages"  of  house- 
hold magazines  which  have  fostered  taste  among  their  readers. 

An  important  function  (possibly  in  our  present  cultural  state,  the 
important  function)  of  the  museum  was  not  at  first  grasped:  that 
of  raising  standards  of  taste.  In  the  earlier  days  the  human  equation, 
as  Mr.  John  Cotton  Dana  has  so  brilliantly  pointed  out  in  "The  Gloom 
of  the  Museum,"  was  too  much  neglected.  The  "highbrow"  attitude 
of  our  museums  is  now  happily  a  thing  of  the  past :  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  highest  ideals,  the  most  impeccable  scholarship  can  co-exist 
with  the  emphasizing  of  the  human  interest — touching  matters  of 
our  daily  life — which  may  be  developed  through  the  collections. 
Furthermore — the  scientific  arrangement  of  exhibits  is  giving  place 
to  the  claim  of  beautiful  things  to  be  beautifully  displayed  (again 
a  matter  of  taste-training) . 

The  training  of  the  taste  of  the  people  is  the  function  of  our 
Museum  and  School :  active  in  the  latter  branch,  passive  in  the 
former. 

The  term  passive,  as  relating  to  the  Museum,  is,  of  course,  com- 
parative. The  duty  of  the  Museum  is  to  collect  and  preserve  works 
of  art  and  to  show  these  in  harmonious  surroundings :  leaving  it  to 
the  visitor  to  enjoy  in  his  own  fashion  the  objects  shown.  Informa- 
tion should  be  given  when  asked  for — never  forced  upon  the  visitor. 
Therefore  a  museum  should  display  only  such  things  as  will  satisfy 
a  high  standard  of  beauty.  Objects  which  may  be  of  great  interest 
to  the  student  of  the  history  of  art  but  which,  in  themselves,  are  un- 
beautiful,  should  be  kept  in  study  rooms.  For  the  casual  visitor  takes 
it  for  granted  that  everything  shown  is  worthy  of  admiration  as  a 
work  of  art  and,  as  the  museum's  part  is  passive,  no  suggestion  to 
the  contrary  is  offered.  Thus  the  visitor  fails  to  gain  the  desired 
training  in  taste — for,  be  it  clearly  understood,  such  training  develops 
his  capacity  for  the  true  enjoyment  of  beauty. 

The  museum's  part  need  not  be — in  fact,  should  not  be,  entirely 
passive.  It  may  very  properly  play  an  active  part  in  satisfying  the 
desire  for  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  visitor — still  better  assist  him 
in  developing  his  artistic  perceptions.  Such  service  may  be  rendered 
in  many  ways — by  providing  catalogues,  historical  and  critical  ma- 
terial in  the  form  of  leaflets  and  by  peripatetic  lectures  where  em- 
phasis is  placed  rather  on  appreciation  than  on  mere  facts  concerning 
the  objects  displayed.  For  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  the  visitor 
studies  the  label  rather  than  the  object  labeled. 

When  we  turn  to  the  second  branch  of  the  institution — the  School 
— we  have  the  training  of  taste  actively  developed.  This  is  the  first 
duty  of  such  a  school.  It  is  obvious  that  no  amount  of  technical  in- 
struction will  compensate  for  a  lack  of  taste  among  those  who  leave 
its  portals.  Those  who  go  forth  from  the  School  must  be  equipped 
to  be  leaders  in  the  artistic  development  of  the  nation.  Therefore, 
no  matter  how  great  may  be  the  student's  ability  to  make  things,  the 
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School  has  failed  in  its  mission  if  he  be  not  impelled  to  make  beautiful 
things.  The  point  is  thus  emphasized  on  account  of  the  very  general 
feeling  that  the  only  aim  of  a  school  of  industrial  art  is  to  give 
technical  training — that  technique  is  the  all-important  matter.  It 
is,  of  course,  important:  a  school  fails  in  one  of  its  functions  if  it 
does  not  give  its  students  thorough  training  in  the  technical  side  of 
the  work :  but  too  often  this  is  given  the  chief  place  in  the  curriculum 
and,  therefore,  in  the  estimation  on  the  students.  No  one,  however, 
who  is  capable  of  reasoning  clearly  can  fail  to  reach  the  conclusion 
stated  above :  that  the  highest  aim  of  such  a  school  has  not  been 
reached  unless  the  student  is  more  concerned  with  what  he  is  to  do 
than  with  how  he  is  to  do  it. 

All  who  enter  our  School  do  not  become  practical  workers  in  the 
field  of  industrial  art.  The  technical  training  given  them  is  therefore, 
in  a  sense,  an  effort  wasted.  But  the  training  which  they  have  re- 
ceived in  matters  of  taste  is  not  lost.  They  carry  out  into  the  world 
their  discriminating  sense  of  what  is  fine  and  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously help  to  raise  standards. 

Instruction  in  the  School  begins  with  theory  and  ends  with  the 
practical  application  of  the  theories — training  in  taste  is  continuous 
from  first  to  last. 

All  who  enter  the  Industrial  Art  Department  start  in  the  Be- 
ginners' Class,  where  they  are  given  thorough  grounding  in  drawing, 
both  freehand  and  instrumental,  modeling,  lettering  and  the  basic 
theories  of  color  and  design.  The  training  in  color  is  based  on  the 
methods  of  Dr.  Ross,  of  Harvard,  and  gives  the  student  a  clearly 
reasoned  knowledge  of  color  relations,  invaluable  in  all  his  later  work. 
The  students  also  attend  a  series  of  lectures  which  gives  them  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  past  artistic  achievements  and  their  bearing  on 
present-day  problems. 

Beginning  with  the  Second  Year  the  individual  selects  the  course 
in  which  he  wishes  to  specialize,  although  all  courses  include  cast 
drawing,  which  is  continued  until  the  student  has  qualified  for  the 
Life  Class.  The  study  of  nature-forms  is  also  obligatory  for  all 
Second  Year  students,  that  they  may  learn  how  to  use  the  ever-new 
supply  of  decorative  motives  found  in  plant  and  animal  life.  This  is 
paralleled  by  a  course  of  lectures,  with  research  work,  dealing  with 
the  ornamental  forms  used  by  designers  in  the  past,  these  motives 
being  analyzed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  principles  of  design  and 
the  control  of  the  form  by  the  method  of  manufacture. 

With  this  general  work  begins  the  specialization  in  the  particular 
field  of  study  elected.  In  the  course  of  Design  the  student  extends 
the  knowledge  obtained  in  the  First  Year  and  adapts  theory  to  the 
solving  of  practical  problems  of  every  kind — such  as  printed  textiles 
and  linoleums,  batik,  block  prints,  designs  for  cards,  boxes,  wall- 
paper, tiles  and  mosiacs  and  other  forms  too  numerous  to  mention. 

In  the  Interior  Decoration  Course  the  Second  Year  students  at- 
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tend  lectures  on  the  architectural  forms  concerning  which  they  should 
have  detailed  knowledge — the  treatment  of  walls,  ceilings  and  vaults 
— the  proper  use  of  doors  and  doorways,  arches  and  columns,  etc. : 
also  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  evolution  of  furniture.  These  lectures 
are  attended  by  the  Illustration  Class,  that  the  students  of  that  course 
may  be  familiar  with  the  proper  settings  for  their  figures.  Parallel- 
ing the  lectures  the  students  of  Interior  Decoration  are  given  prob- 
lems in  which  they  apply  the  knowledge  gained.  In  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Years  these  problems  become  more  and  more  practical,  with 
furniture  design  and  making  and  the  study  of  fabrics,  wall-papers, 
etc.  The  class  is  given  special  training  in  water-color  rendering  and 
those  who  wish  may  devote  their  last  year  to  mural  decoration. 

Closely  allied  to  this  course  is  the  specialization  in  wood-carving 
and  furniture  design  and  making  which  gives  the  student  a  thorough 
training  for  practical  work. 

The  course  in  Costume  Design  begins  with  theory  and  a  small 
amount  of  practice  and  closes  with  practical  work  of  the  most  pro- 
fessional stamp.  The  students  are  not  "paper-doll"  makers — they 
"design  with  scissors"  instead  of  making  drav/ings  of  gowns  which, 
most  probably,  could  not  be  constructed.  Anatomy  and  drawing  from 
life,  as  well  as  lectures  on  the  history  of  costume,  play  their  part  in 
producing  professional  designers  and  makers  of  present-day  costume. 

In  the  course  in  Illustration  the  chief  aim  is  to  awaken,  stimulate 
and  develop  the  student's  mental  ability,  his  feeling  for  pictorial 
values  and  his  imagination.  Besides  the  necessary  drill  in  life  draw- 
ing, sketching  from  the  costumed  model  and  memory  drawing  the 
students  present  weekly  compositions  which  are  criticized  before  the 
class,  with  special  reference  to  sincerity,  truth  and  practical  value. 

For  those  interested  in  the  broad  field  of  Poster  and  Advertising 
Design  a  course  is  ofi'ered  which,  though  in  many  points  it  parallels 
that  in  Illustration,  difi'ers  in  the  later  years  by  the  greater  emphasis 
placed  on  the  direct  appeal  to  the  eye  necessary  in  such  work  and 
by  a  greater  diversity  in  the  media  used.  The  study  of  present-day 
methods  of  reproduction  plays  an  important  part  in  the  training  and, 
while  still  undergraduates,  the  students  are  given  the  opportunity  of 
entering  the  professional  field  through  the  co-operation  of  firms  who, 
as  occasion  offers,  submit  work  to  be  competed  for  by  the  class. 

The  course  in  Modeling  is  primarily  concerned  with  sculpture  as 
an  accessory  to  architecture — that  is,  stress  is  placed  on  the  decorative 
aspects  of  the  work,  thus  following  the  best  traditions  of  the  Italian 
sculptors  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  At  that  period,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing Gothic  period,  sculptors  were  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word 
decorators :  they  were  men  of  impeccable  taste  with  a  rare  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  decoration.  Such  standards  obtain  in 
this  course:  while  the  advanced  students  model  from  life  they  are 
never  permitted  to  lose  sight  of  the  ideal  of  decoration. 

Courses  are  offered  in  Metal-work,  Wrought  Iron  and  Jewelry. 


These,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  are  open,  with  certain  restrictions, 
to  those  who  do  not  care  to  take  the  full  amount  of  work  demanded 
for  a  diploma.  The  students  have  drawing  and  design,  as  have  those 
in  the  other  courses:  in  the  later  years  the  major  part  of  the  time 
is  spent  in  acquiring  technical  proficiency  in  the  crafts — as  well  as  in 
the  development  of  taste. 

Of  the  course  in  Pottery  the  same  statements  may  be  made :  gen- 
eral theoretical  work  being  succeeded  by  intensive  training  in  all 
branches  of  ceramic  art.  The  appeal  of  this  particularly  fascinating 
craft  is  growing  year  by  year  and  it  is  hoped  that  before  long  those 
trained  in  the  School  may,  with  the  School's  backing,  establish  a 
shop  nearby  where  pottery  fine  in  color  and  line  may  be  offered  to  the 
public. 

Finally — the  Teachers'  Training  Course:  a  course  which  is 
peculiarly  fitted  to  spread  abroad  the  ideals  of  the  School  in  the 
matter  of  taste.  Its  graduates  (who  must  be  holders  of  high  school 
diplomas)  go  into  the  schools  throughout  the  United  States  to  train 
the  rising  generation  in  drawing,  color  and  design.  In  many  cases 
they  prove  to  be  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  link  between  the  child  and 
the  world  of  art.  Their  mission  is,  therefore,  an  important  one  and 
the  training  given  in  the  School  is  carefully  planned  to  fit  them  for 
their  task. 

Besides  the  various  studies — drawing,  design,  composition,  craft- 
work — which  the  students  have  in  common  with  those  in  the  other 
courses,  they  study  the  evolution  of  the  different  forms  of  self-expres- 
sion, graphic,  vocal  and  physical — civics  and  child  psychology:  thus 
preparing  a  foundation  for  the  understanding  of  their  future  pupils. 

In  the  Third  Year  the  History  of  Education  is  added,  with  ad- 
vanced psychology,  school  curriculum  building  and  observation  in  the 
schools  of  the  city.  In  the  final  year  the  students  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  teach  that  they  may  have  help  in  learning  how  to 
solve  the  practical  problems  with  which  they  must,  later,  struggle 
unaided.  Theories  give  place  to  practice  and  the  students  are  led  to 
grasp  the  broad  principles  which  underlie  their  life's  work. 

The  Evening  and  Saturday  Classes  call  for  mention.  In  brief — 
the  Evening  courses  follow,  as  far  as  time  permits,  the  work  of  the 
Day  classes.  On  Saturdays  there  are  special  classes  organized  to 
meet  the  needs  of  teachers.  These  have  evidently  filled  a  long-felt 
want :  the  classes  in  the  Theories  of  Color  and  Design  and  in  Teaching 
Methods  attracting  large  numbers.  There  is  also  a  Junior  Saturday 
Class  for  young  people  who  wish  to  test  their  ability  in  drawing 
and  design. 

Thus  in  the  School,  as  in  the  Museum,  instruction  and  enjoyment 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  ideal  of  public  service  in  raising  standards 
of  taste — which  means  increasing  the  sum  of  human  happiness — 
is  ever  the  dominating  motive. 

H.  E. 
IS 


Accessions  /"m^- 

April  to   October,    liri'.i 
(EKAMICS 

Brush  rest,  porcelain,     riiinese,  Ming  Dynast.v.     Lent  by  James  Whitneu  Barncv. 

2  plates,  porcelain.      Chinese,  Ming  Dynasty.      Civen  liy  .1/i.ss  Emilu  Biddle. 

Solon  yase.  Minton  \yare.     I.ent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ,Iohn    /•'.   Comhs. 

Dish,  porcelain.      Chinese,  Ting  ware.  Sung  Dynasty,      (iiven  by  Albert   Gallatin.  •■   M 

Vase,  porcelain.     Chinese,  Ch'ien-luns  period. 

Dish,  porcelain.     Chinese.     lient  by  Mrs.  Frederick  M.  Ives. 

Vase,   porcelain.      Chinese,  Ch'ien-lnng  period. 

Dish,  porcelain.     Chinese.     Lent  by  Mrs.  Percival  Parrish. 

Sweetmeat    box.    porcelain.       Chinese,    Wan-Li    niarlc    and    period.       Purchased    from    the 

MemhersMf)   Fund. 
Portland  vase,  porcelain.     Lent  by  Mrs.  William  Moore  Wharton  Jr. 

Dish,  pottery.     Sassanian.  22()-(i42  A.I),     (iiven  (moniiinousut.  ,     , 

33  pieces  of  pottery  and  porcelain.     Lent  by  Mrs.  Mnni  A.  WilHa.ms. 

ri;IlNITlIRE  ,        , 

Chest  of  drawei's.     Oiven   by  Mrs.  Jlenrti  O.  Ilastinas.  .  > 

32  pieces  of  furniture. 

2  clocks.     Lent  by  Airs.  Mary  A.  Williams. 

4  chairs,  walnut.     Italian,  17th  century.     Ciyen  by  Mrs.  Mam  A.  Williains. 

GLASS 

Salt  cup  and  plate.     Waterford.     Given  by  the  Elisahcth  G.  Brasinaton  Estate.  ', 

LACE 

Border  of  Point    d'Argentan.      Given   I>y  Mrs.   A.   i<vduc\i  Biddle. 

Flounce  of  Point  do  Prance,  ]  7th  century.      Lent  l)y  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Norris  Harrison. 
■■'  11  fans — .S  lace.  1    embroidered,  2  hand-painted.     Given  by  Miss  A.  J.  Maaee. 

METALWORK 

Iron  crane.     Lent  bv  the  Commissioners  of  Fairtnoiint  Park. 

Iron  chandelier.     Given  by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Williains. 

60  pieces  of  pewter.      Lent  by  3Irs.  Main  A.   Williams.  ■      -      : 

MISCELLANEOUS 

200  plaster  casts  of  anticine  engraved  gems.      Given  by  3Iiss  Mttlicent  Dralcc. 

Set  of  toy  furniture.     Given  by  Dr.  Carroll  Fox. 

Worlvs  of  Voltaire,   vol.   IV,  published,  1 71 S.     (iiven   by  Dr.  ,/.   H.   Frazicr. 

Gold  watch,  chain,  and  seal.     French.     Lent  by  Mrs.   Theodore  M.   Ettina. 

Hand  fire  screen.     American,  early  10th  century.     Given  bv  Miss  E.  C.  North. 

Pair    of    shoe    buckles,    mother-of-pearl,    made    by    .Tos.    Anthony,    Philadelphia.      Lent    by 

Howard  Sill. 
H  War  Posters.     Given  by  Devit  Welsh. 

I'AJNTINGS  AND  PRINTS 

Portrait  of  Washington,  painted  on  glass.     Lent  l)v  Mrs.  Reddilein. 

"The  Adoration."   Italian  School,   17th  century.     Lent  l)y  Mrs.   Georae  McClellan.  ' 

Portrait  of  .John   Broom  Davy,  l)y  Gilbert  Stunrt. 

Unfinished  portrait   of  Nathaniel   Ilurd,  by  .T.    S.   Copley-. 

Portrait   of  Fanny   Kemble   as  Beatrice,   bv   Thomas   Sullv.      T^ent   by    Horaer    H.    F.   J<njt)c. 

"The  Virgin   as  Shepherdess."  by  Murillo. 

"Head  of  an  Apostl(>,"  by  Van  Dyck. 

Landscape,  by  Beniamin  West. 

24  prints  and  engravings.     Ijent  l)y  Mrs.  Mam  A.  Williams. 

Portrait,   by  Gilbert  Stuart. 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Meigs,  by  Thomas   Sully.      Lent  by  Miss   Emilii  Biddle. 

31  engravings. 

21    lithographs.      Given  bv  the  Louis   Clark    Vanii.cen    Estate. 

IS  oil  paintings. 

4  engravings.     Lent  by   Walter  Lipirincott. 

SCILPTURE 

2  stone  columns.    School   of   the   T'yrenees,    12th   century.      (iiven   liy    G.  J.   Dvmotte. 
Terracotta  portrait  head,  Roman,  c.  100  B.  C.     Lent  bv  Mr><.  Zelia  yiiftall. 

SILVER 

Wine  flagon.  American,  bv  Myer  Myers. 

Coffee  pot,  English,  by  William  Grundy.     Lent  l)v  Mr.s.   Tliendore  Ettina. 

9  pieces  of  American  and  English  silver.      Ijcnt   bv  Horace   IJ .  F.  Javne. 

12  pieces  of  English  silver.      Lent  by  Mrs.  Mam  A.   Williams. 

Teapot,  Philadelphia,  by  T.  Byrnes. 

Tankard.    Philadelphia,   bv   Francis  Richardson. 

Mug,  Philadelphia,  l)y  Philip  Svng.      Lent  by  Isaac  Starr. 

Sugar  bowl,  Philadelphia,  by  Bancroft  Woodcock.      Purchased  from  the   Offcrtoni  Fund. 

Salt    cellar,    Philadelphia,    by    Joseph    and    Nathaniel    Richardson.       Purchased    from    the 

Offertor/f  Fund. 
Salt   celliir.   Philadelphia,   by  Philip    Sync.      Purchased   from   the   Temnle    Fund. 

TEXTILES 

Coverlet,   Sweden,  early  lltth  cenlury.      Given   bv  Per  Ehherstcn. 

3  .Japanese  embroideries.      Lent   l>y   Walter  Linirincoft. 

.Jardiniere  velvet,   Italian,  17tb   century.      Purchased  from  the   Offcrtoni  Fund. 

3  fragments  of  velvet  carpet.      Given  by  Mrs.  Maru  A.  Williams. 

48  Oriental  rugs. 

IS  pairs  Kilim  rugs. 

Valance  for  bed.      Lent  by  Mrs.  Mam  A.  Williaiu.-i. 
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Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art 


BOARD   OF  TRUSTEES 


GiFFORD  PiNCHOT, 

Coverjtor  of  Pennsylvania 
John 
Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg 
Charles  Bono 
John  G.  Carruth 
William  M.  Elkins 
John  Gribbel 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Grove 
John  S.  Jenks,  Jr. 


J.  Hampton  Moore, 

Mayor  of  Philadelphia 

D.  McIlhenny,  Chairman 
Gustav  Ketterer 
Edwin  O.  Lewis 
C.  H.  Lldington 
Mrs.  Arthur  V    Meigs 
Mrs.  Frank  T.  Patterson 
Eli  Kirk   Price 
Thomas  Robins  -  • 

OFFICERS 


Edgar  V.  Seeler 
J.  Stogdell  Stokes 
Edward  T.  Stotesbury 
James  F.  Sullivan 
Joseph  E.  Widener 
John  T.  Windrim 
William  Wood 


John  D.  McIlhenny,  President 
John  G.  Carruth     1  yice-rresidenls 
William  M.  Elkins  ) 
Charles  Bond,  Treasurer 

MUSEUM     COMMITTEE 
John   D.   McIlhenny,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg,  ex  officio 
Morris  R    Bockius 
Mrs.  Hampton  L.  Carson 
Mrs.  Henry  Brinton  Co.xe 
William   M.   Elkins 
Sydney  E.  Hutchinson  .■    . 

John  S.  Jenks,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Joseph  Leidy 

C.    H.     LuniNGTON 

Mrs.  Frank  Thorne  Patterson 

Alfred  C.   Prlme 

J.  Rtocdell  Stokes 

Mrs.  Edward  T.  Stotesbury 

Rodman  Wanamaker 

George  D.  Widener 

HONORARY     CURATORS 

Mrs.  Jones  Wister Oriental  Pottery 

Rev.  Alfred  Duane  Pell.  .  .  .European  Porcelain 
Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Frishmuth  ....  Musical  Instruments 

F.   D.  Langenheim Numismatics 

Mrs.  William  T.  Carter Lace 


Charles  H.  Winslow,  Secretary 

Thomas  H.  Willson,  .4  ssl.  Treas.  and  Registrar 

HuGER  Elliott,  I'rincipai  o_1  the  School 

Edw  aru  W  .  1  range.  Director  of  the  Textile  School 

INSTRUCTION   COMMITTEE 

Eli  Kirk  Price,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg,  ex  offict 

Charles  Bond 

Charles  L.  Borie,  Jr. 

Mrs.  J.\sper  Yeates  Brinton 

Mrs.  Henry  Brinton  Coxe 

Nicola  D'Ascenzo 

John  Fisl^ 

Samuel  S.  Fleisher 

Gustav  Ketterer 

Mrs.  Robert  R.  Logan 

Mrs.  Arthur  V.   Meigs 

Mrs.  H.  S.   Prentiss  Nichols 

Mrs.  J.  Howard  Rhoads 

William  H.  Richardson 

Countess  Santa  Eulalia 

Edgar  V,  Seeler 

William  Wood 


Honorary  Member 

Mrs.  Jones  Wister 


THE  MUSEUM 

Dr.  Samuel  W.  Woodhouse,  Jr Actiitg  Director 

Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bye Curator  of  Paintma, 

Horace  H.  F.  Jayne Curator  of  Oriental  Art 

Catherine  F.  Woodhouse Curator  of  Lure 

Langdon  Warner Adviser  in  Oriental  4  >•' 

Dr.  Samuel  W.  Woodhouse,  Jr. 

Baugh-Barber  Memorial  Curator  Pennsylvania  German  Pottery 


ASSOCIATE   COMMITTEE 


President 
Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg 
Vice-Presidents 

Miss  Nina  Lea 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Prentiss  Nichols 
Mrs.  Frank  Thorne  Patterson 
Mrs.  Jones  Wister 

Recording    Secretary 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Grove 

Treasurer 
Cou.ntess  Santa  Eulalia 

Corresponding    Secretary 

Mrs.  Thornton  Oakley 

Mrs.  Edgar  W.  Baird 
Mrs.  Jasper  Y.  Brinton 
Mrs.  John  H.  Brinton 
Mrs.  William  T.  Carter 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Clark 
Mrs.  Henry  Brinton  Coxe 
Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Childs  Drexel 
Mrs.  Russell  Duane 
Miss  Cornelia  L.  Ewing 
Mrs.  George  H.  Frazier 
Mrs.  F.  Woodson  Hancock 


OF    WOMEN 

Mrs.  H.  Norris  Harrison 

Mrs.  Charles  Wolcott  Henry 

Miss  Margaretta  S.  Hinchman 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Judson 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Ketterlinus 

Mrs.  Joseph  Leidy 

Mrs.  Robert  R.  Logan 

Mrs.  Howard  Longstreth 

Miss  Anna  J.  Magee 

Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Meigs 

Mrs.  Eli  K.  Price 

Mrs.  C.  Shillard-Smith 

Mrs.  William  H.  Walbaum 

Mrs.  Albert  B.  Weimer 

Mrs.  Jones  Wister 

Mrs.  C.  Stewart  Wurts 

Mrs.  Alexander  Coxe  Yarnall 

Contributing    Member 

Mrs.  Percival  Roberts,  Jr. 

Honorary    Members 

Mrs.  Hampton  L.  Carson 
Miss  Margaret  Cly'de 
Mrs.  William  D.  Frishmuth 
Mrs.  Edward  T.  Stotesbury 
Mrs.  M.  Hampton  Todd 


